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We have extraordinarily little information about the beginnings of the
Frankish kingdom, our only source being Gregory of Tours. Now Gregory
wrote his book a century after the formation of the monarchy by Clovis and was
himself a Christian bishop, who knew little about the early history of the Franks
and naturally interpreted it in the light of his own catholic and episcopal ideas,
which were in the direction of an absolute monarchy. His exposition, therefore,
requires critical examination. The amalgamation of a number of quite independent
tribes into one single people, subdivided into two large geographical groups,
may be regarded as complete after the first quarter of the fifth century when die
Franks were thundering at the gates of Gaul.1 At the end of the fourth
century we hear of kings among both Franks and Alemanni.2 Clovis' work was
magnified and his merits much exaggerated by the Catholic clergy, on account of
his conversion to Catholicism. Their picture has seriously obscured and over-
shadowed all events before his time, and anything that can be learnt of them is,
therefore, worthy of especial note. Childeric, Clovis' father, had already waged
war against the Visigoths, the Saxons, and the Alemanni, and had received new
grants of land from the Romans in return ; he had also attempted to overthrow
Aegidius, the representative of Roman rule in Gaul. Thus he had already laid
down the lines which the Frankish policy of expansion was to follow. We must
not forget that when Clovis succeeded his father, he was only a boy of fifteen.
v. Sybel, in accordance with his general theory, regards Childeric as no more than
a Frankish district-king,3 who in his own land was merely the eldest of an
unimportant family, and owed his rise solely to the fact that he was in Roman
service.4 Junghans opposed this view, and pointed out that Childeric fought not
as an official but as an ally of Rome.5 Moreover, we must not forget that other
Frankish tribes had meanwhile advanced to the left bank of the Rhine as far as
the Maas, and had occupied the Moselle country. Thus the unification of all these
kindred peoples, and the amalgamation with other German tribes after Roman
rule had been finally overcome, were not solely the work of Clovis ; they were
also the final fruits of a heritage which he had taken over from Childeric,
just as the fate of Syagrius had already threatened his father Aegidius in
Childeric's time.

Thus the foundation of the Frankish state was a gradual process. It was not
complete in Childeric's time, but he showed his successor the way in which he
could become independent of Rome. Clovis also at first clung to the old alliance
with the Romans ; but he reaped where his father had sown, and where the latter
had not yet been successful, the vigour of youth won the day. There were still
numerous kings ruling over districts and small tribes among the Franks, but
Clovis abolished them by force and established a strong unified monarchy. This
feat has caused much surprise and admiration, but it must be remembered that
something similar had already been accomplished among the Alemanni, where
in little more than a century (357-486), fourteen to seventeen district and tribal
kings had had to give way before a single monarch. Clovis seems to have shown
the political instinct so often found in great men, in turning to his own advantage
the general conditions and tendencies in the smaller states, particularly Chararic's
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